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Isaac Barrett. His religious views now under-
went a great change. Strictly orthodox when he
arrived in Charleston, he developed into an ex-
treme radical.

In the great fire of 1838, the synagogue was
burnt to the ground and before the new building
was completed, a petition was presented to the
trustees, with the approval of Poznanski, pray-
ing "that an organ be erected in the Synagogue,
to assist in the vocal parts of the service" (Elzas,
post, p. 209). The petition was granted and the
first organ ever used in a synagogue in America
was installed, but the introduction of instrumen-
tal music led to a division in the congregation
and nearly forty members withdrew. In 1843
the case was carried to the courts by the seceders,
the most brilliant lawyers of the day being em-
ployed by both sides. The dominant party won
the case, State vs. Ancker (2 Richardson, S. C.
Reports, 245). During the same year, when
Poznanski recommended the abolition of the sec-
ond day of the festivals, changing the creed of
the congregation in essential particulars, and
suggesting other alterations in the ritual and ob-
servances, many more members withdrew. Beth
Elohim was now a house divided against itself.

From now on Poznanski was incessantly perse-
cuted, and in 1843, with a view to restoring
peace, he resigned and ceased to officiate for four
months, but, persuaded that it would be dis-
astrous for him to withdraw, he continued in of-
fice until 1847 when he decided to retire. A suc-
cessor was not appointed until 1850. Among
those who applied for the position was Isaac
Mayer Wise [q.v.~\, who later became the great
organizer of American Judaism. Some years
after his retirement, Poznanski removed to New
York City where he lived for the rest of his life.
At his funeral, Gustav Gottheil and Samuel Ad-
ler \,qq.vJ\f of Temple Emanu-El, made ad-
dresses.
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PRANG, LOUIS (Mar. 12, i824-June 14,
1909), publisher, lithographer, was born in Bres-
lau, Prussian Silesia, His father, Jonas Louis
Prang, was a French Huguenot, and his mother,
Rosina (Scherman) Prang, was German. In his
father's factory for dyeing and printing calico
Louis Prang served an apprenticeship from the
time he was thirteen till he was eighteen; he
then went to Hagen in Westphalia to study
further the technique of printing and dyeing,
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Through favoritism, according to his own ac-
count (autobiography, post), he escaped military
service, and instead of entering the army he
helped his sister's husband, manage a paper-mill
for about a year. He then went to Bohemia in
search of work, and was engaged by one Peter
Walzel, but had to agree to spend a further five
years as a journeyman, acquiring a wider knowl-
edge of printing and dyeing. He spent a year in
Vienna, and visited Switzerland, Alsace, Rouen,
and Great Britain. Returning to Germany, he
found himself under the ban of the Prussian gov-
ernment, but his offense seems to have been hold-
ing liberal opinions rather than active partici-
pation in the Revolution of 1848. He fled to
Bohemia, however, and from there sought great-
er security in Switzerland, finally deciding to
emigrate to America.
Landing in New York Apr. 5, 1850, he went
to Boston, where with his small amount of capi-
tal he formed a partnership with an American of
German descent, planning to publish architec-
tural works, but the venture was short-lived. He
next engaged in the manufacture of leather goods,
but found this enterprise unsatisfactory and de-
cided to learn wood engraving. He worked for
a time under Frank Leslie, then head of the art
department of Gleason's Pictorial, and continued
as a journeyman till 1856, when he started in
business as a lithographer, first in partnership
with Julius Mayer as Prang & Mayer, and after
1860 as L. Prang & Company. His industry and
enterprise soon secured him a profitable return
from the printing of business cards, announce-
ments, and various forms of small advertising.
He was constantly devising novelties. During
the Civil War he took advantage of the public
interest in the territory being fought over to
publish maps and plans of battles, which were
sold in large numbers. In 1864 he visited Eu-
rope with his family, and on his return he began
the reproduction of famous works of art. It was
not believed that the American public would ap-
preciate these works or pay the six dollars it was
necessary to charge for them, but they proved
very popular. "Mr. Prang was the first to ap-
ply... the designation of 'chromos'" to this type
of colored lithograph (Oxford English Diction-
ary, quoting Printing Times, London, Jan. 15,
1875). In 1867 he established a model printing
establishment in Roxbury, where, in addition to
reproducing his "chromos," he employed the
printing craft as a subsidiary to art in various
other ways. He devised appropriately decorated
Christmas cards which he first sold in England
and then in 1875 put on the American market.
In 1882 he established the Prang Educational